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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


A Sea Scout Sees Our “Inland 
Seas” (pp. 5, 6, 7) 

Your Rugged Constitution—The 
States and the U. S. (p. 13) 


Concepts Developed in 
Theme Article and Film 

Industrial centers tend to develop in 
localities where there are natural trade 
routes that facilitate the shipment of 
raw materials and the marketing of 
finished products. The harbor city of 
Buffalo is a striking example of how 
such development takes place. It is lo- 
cated at the crossroads of the Great 
Lakes Routes, natural lowland routes to 
the Atlantic Coast, and at the juncture 
of twelve large railroads. It also is served 
by a source of cheap electric power. 
Among the city’s leading industries are 
shipping, milling, iron and steel manu- 
facturing. The film-story shows the 
source of iron ore in the west, and fol- 
lows its shipment by lake freighter to 
docks in Buffalo. It shows other raw 
materials used and the processes in- 
volved in steel manufacturing. 

“A Sea Scout Sees Our ‘Inland Seas’ ” 
is based on the sound motion film “In- 
dustrial Lake Port—(U. S. A.—Buffalo, 
N. Y.)” of “The Earth and Its Peoples” 
series (United World Films). 


Aims for the Pupils 


1. To develop skill in presenting fac- 
tual material in a dramatic way. 

& To gain practice in oral teading. 

8. To learn about the freight routes 
of our “inland seas.” 

4. To read about the busiest canal in 
the world. 

5. To note the importance of the 
iron mines of the Mesabi Range. 

6. To: find out how iron becomes 
steel. 


7. To learn how Niagara Falls is used 
industrially. 

8. To discover the relationship be- 
tween geography and city development. 

9. To understand some of the distinc- 
tions between Federal and state powers. 


A DRAMATIC READING 


The reading of the theme article can 
be enlivened by dividing the responsi- 
bility for its presentation among a 
dozen or more pupils who assume the 
role of a Narrator, the lighthouse keep- 
er, Sailor Joe, the Mate, Captain Mc- 
Mitchell, Bill Henry, or one of the other 
Sea Scouts. As an introduction, a pupil 
reads the first two paragraphs of the 
text aloud, rephrasing them thus: 

Narrator: This is Bill Henry from 
Buffalo, New York. We'd like to tell you 
about a trip he took this summer, etc. 

It all started one day when his Sea 
Scout troop visited the lighthouse in 
Buffalo harbor. This is Tom McKenna, 
tke lighthouse keeper. Bill asked him a 
lot of questions. 





IN THIS ISSUE: 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


This issue of Junior Scholastic 
contains a four-page semester re- 
view test, covering material pub- 
lished in Junior Scholastic from 
September 19 through January 23. 
The test is printed on the center 
four pages of the magazine for the 
benefit of teachers wishing to usé 
it separately. 

NOTICE: Uf you have not already 
entered your rengwal order for 
second-semester, please do so now. 
Usual revision privileges in Febru- 
ary. Junior Scholastic’s 1952 News 
Map of the World sent free to all 
classes ordering 10 or more copies 
of the magazine. . 











Scene I 
Plopere The" ~~ obo low nd 
a 
four or five Sea ra 
—A wall map of the Great 
Lakes region; a whistle to be blown off- 
stage. P 
A second Narrator explains that Bill 
received permission to take the trip. 


Scene II 
Place—On board the Queen of Supe- 
rior. 
Players—Bill and Sailor Joe. 
The third Narrator renders the para- 


graph describing the trip to Duluth into 
the third person. 


Scene ITI 
Place—On board ship. 
Players—Bill and the Mate. 
A fourth Narrator picks up 
at “The next morning they 
Duluth” and reads to “Panama 
Canals combined.” The 
and first Narrators share 
that part of the text which 
the heading “Through Lake Huron 
Erie,” ending at the point where 
dialogue is resumed. The fourth 
is then played. 


Scene IV 
Place—On board ship. 
Players—Bill and Captain McMitchell. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 
BASED ON THEME ARTICLE 

1. Formal Talk 

Using large charts or blackboard 
drawings give a talk on famous canals 
of the world: the Panama Canal, the 
Suez Canal, the Erie Canal, and the 
Sault Sainte Marie. 


2. Storytelling 

Look up the Indian legend of Mesabi 
the Giant (Junior Scholastic, Nov. 16, 
1949) then tell the class about the mod- 
ern giants of northern Minnesota. 


3. Folk Songs 

Tell how the completion of the Erie 
Canal in 1825 opened a water highway 
from the Great Lakes region to the 
eastern seaboard, and present folk songs 
that originated in the early days of the 
canal traffic, such as: 


We were forty miles from Albany— 
Forget it I never shall, 


/ 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No Issue January 30 


(End of fitst semester) 


Next Issue: February 6 

Theme Article: Korea 

World Friendship Series: 1 live in 
Korea 

Your Rugged Constitution: A re- 
view 

Story 

Lincoln Feature 

Folklore of the Americas 











What a terrible storm we had one night 
On the E-R-I-E canal. 

Puen 1: I got a mule, and her name is 
Sal, 
Fifteen 

Canal! 
She's a good old worker and 
a grand old pal— 
Fifteen years on 
Canal! 
We've hauled some barges in 
our day, 
Filled with lumber, coal, and 
hay, 


CLASS: years on the Erie 


Pur 1; 


CLASS: the Erie 


Pupm. 2: 
Pupm. 3: 


Puri 1: 
the way 

From Albany to Buffalo. 

Low bridge, everybody down! 

Low bridge, for we're coming 
to a town! 

2,3: You'll always know your 
neighbor, 

And you'll always know your 
pal, 

If you've ever navigated on 
the Erie Canal. 

If you've ever navigated on 
the Erie Canal. 


Your Rugged Constitution 
Suggested Studies 

1. Copy the picture of the Great 
Seal of the United States and list the 
meanings of its words and symbols. 

2. Name one power denied to state 
governments and locate in the Consti- 
tution the directive concerning this 
matter, 

3. Read aloud from the article on 
page 13 those statements that tell of 
the powers vested in state constitutions. 


CLASS: 
Purm 1: 
Pur. 2: 


Puris }, 
CLASS: 
Puen |: 


Chass: 


Moral Values 


The story of Captain Carlsen, a cap- 
tain who stuck by his ship alone (see 
this week's and last week's News 
Roundup), provides a good basis for a 
discussion of moral values. The follow- 
ing questions might be used_to stimu- 
late discussion: 


And the knows every inch of 


1. Why do you suppose one of the 
great traditions of the sea is that a good 
captain does not desert his ship? 

2. What other examples of this tradi- 
tion can you think of? 

3. Do you think that this bravery in- 
spires others to acts of courage? 

4. What thoughts do you imagine 
went through Capt. Carlsen’s mind as 
he decided to stay with his ship? Do 
you think he made the right decision? 

5. Are some things more important 
than life? 

6. Tell about a decision in which you 
chose the unpleasant or difficult course 
because it was the right one. 


QUICK QUIZ fF 


Ten Questions for o five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the fiva Great Lakes. 
(Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michi- 
gan, Superior) 

2. What is the name of the huge 
iron-ore range at the western end of 
the Great Lakes? (Mesabi Range) 

‘3. Give the Latin words which are 
the motto of U. S. (E Pluribus Unum) 

4. What does the U. S. motto mean 
in English? (One made from many, or, 
from the many, one) 

5. Name the prime minister of Great 
Britain. (Churchill or Winston S. 
Churchill) 

6, Does Operation Vagabond have 
to do with arresting tramps, organizing 
hiking clubs, or Voice of America 
broadcasts? (Voice broadcasts) 

7. In what nation are the winter 
Olympics being held? (Norway) 

8. In what nation will the summer 
Olympics be held? (Finland) 

9. What kind of animals have helped 
bring prosperity to the little Tyrol vil- 
lage of Tobadill? (Angora rabbits) 

10. What tool is now being used in 
Afghanistan in place of the sickle? (The 
seythe) 





Answers to Quiz-Word — p. 9 
ACROSS: 1-iris; cops: 
as; 12-ax; 13-Lee; 14-lea pi] 


7 ‘21-ram; 23-tra 28- ; 
32-are; 33-mi.; M-or; 35-Scripture: 

: 39-Ossa, 
DOWN: 1-Italy; 2-reseat; 3-in; 4-snap; 
a ge 6-isle; 7-peer; 8-seer; 10-ex; 15-Amy; 
R.R.; 20-eat; 22-Mr.; 24-air; 25-priors; 


i. Ranta: 28-past; 29-Areh; 36-were; 31- 
Tito; 33-M.P.; 36-in.; 


enpenttag Tay gdh yal 8 
1. SAILING THE INLAND SEAS: Duluth; 
iron; Superior; canal; Huron; Can- 


a 

i . Be as ht a RAIL: Great Lakes; 
chee 
PROBLEM OF NAVIGATION : 
m 2 or lower the ship from one 
level to another. : 


Answers to Semester Quiz, pp. 9-12 
PI TO GUIDE YOU: j-Beteala: 
2-Greece; 3- 4-Egypt; 6-Defense 
Barkley, ‘Libya; 1eRussia: 9-Pear] +i Harbor: 


wer; ‘11-Churchill; 12-oil; 13- 
United Nations; 14-Ridgway; 15-Mexico 


lock; 
water 


IT’s A 
weather; growing green 
run a fever: iron ole: on 


UR aneiaas A: ;: 
c: Ft gg 2-c; 3-a; 


President: ; 3-two 
1-T; . ; &T; 5-F. 
4-e: 5-d. D: I-c; 2-b; 3-a; 








Tools for Teachers 
Netherlands 


Feb. 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Around the Clock 
with the Dutch Family, 1951, free; Po- 
litical and Economic Life in the Neth- 
erlands, 1951, free; Holland Today, 
1950, free; The Netherlands, 1949, 
free. The above four pamphlets are 
available from the Netherlands Infor- 
mation Office, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. An exhibit contain- 
ing maps and posters, photographs, and 
pamphlets may be borrowed from the 
Netherlands Museum, for transportation 
charges both ways. Costume dolls may 
be obtained in the same way. Nether- 
lands Museum, Holland, Michigan. 

BOOKS: Low Countries, by Grace 
Yaukey, $1.75 (Holiday, 1949). The 
Netherlands, by Doré Ogrizek, $6.50 
(McGraw, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Queen and 1,” by R 
Capa, Holiday, Nov. 1951. “Mid-cen- 
tury Holland Builds Her Future,” by 
S. Clark, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Dec. 1950. “Dutch Against the 
Tide,” by J. L. Heldring, U. N. World, 
Dec. 1950. 

FILMS: Land Behind the Dikes 
(Earth and Its Peoples Series), 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. Reclaim- 
ing the land to enlarge farming areas. 
The Dutch Way, 21 minutes, sale or 
rent, Films of the Nations, 62 West 45 
Street, New York 19. Struggle by the 
Dutch against the sea in the growth of 
their country. Children of Holland, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Home life and envirdn- 
ment of a country boy and girl. 

FILMSTRIPS: Holland, the Land 
and Its People, 40 frames, Stanley Bow- 
mar Co., 513 West 166 St., New York 
32. Landscape views and scenes in ma- 
jor cities and villages. Home Life in 
Holland, 40 frames, Popular Science 
Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Operation Vagabond 
Relays U.S. Programs 


U. S. broadcasts into Communist- 


run lands are being stepped up. 

The Voice of America is strength- 
ening its call with powerful seagoing 
radio transmitters. They have been 
set up aboard the U. S. Coast Guard 
cutter Courier. She will leave for for- 
eign duty next month. Her mission, 
called Operation Vagabond, is to re- 
lay* Voice of America broadcasts 
deep into Communist - controlled 
lands. 

Operation Vagabond is part of the 
U. S. Campaign for Truth against 
Russia’s Big Lies. 

Every day the Voice of America 
broadcasts programs in different lan- 
guages. Many of these programs are 
jammed* by Russia, which does not 
want the truth known. By relaying 
broadcasts from the Courier, the 
Voice will be able to dodge Russian 
jamming—and reach the vast audi- 
ences held captive by Communists. 

The Courier has one large radio 
transmitter and three small ones. 
The large one, which fills up most 
of the cargo hold, is more powerful 
than any transmitter in the U. S. It 
can broadcast programs more than 
1,000 miles. 

A special 100-foot flight deck has 


”  Meons ‘word is defined on page 14. 


been built amidships over the Cour- 
ier’s main deck. It is for barrage 
balloons wiiich will carry antennae 
far aloft for transmitting Voice 
broadcasts long distances. The ship 
will have five balloons, each 70 feet 
long and 35 feet high. : 

The Courier will carry a crew of 
80 and two Voice experts. 


Is Southeast Asia Next 
On Communist Attack List? 


For several years Communist 
bandits and Communist-led rebels 
have been stirring up trouble in 
Indo-China, Malaya, Burma. Are 
Communists now planning an all-out 
attack on southeast Asia? 

U. N. delegates asked this ques- 
tion after a recent speech by Andrei 
Vishinsky, Russia’s foreign minister, 
before the General Assembly. He 
falsely charged the U. S. with ferry- 
ing Chinese Nationalist troops to 
southeast Asia for an attack on Com- 
munist-held South China. This same 
charge was made by Communist 
China a few weeks ago. 

The U. S, State Department called 
both charges lies. It said the charges 
were made to cover up Communist 
plans for an attack on southeast Asia. 
History shows, said the Department, 
that usually before Communists at- 
tack they first accuse the other side 
of planning to attack. 


Acme 

CORDIAL WELCOME was given British Prime Minister Winston Churchill by President 
Truman early this month when Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington. The two leaders 
discussed many world problems. Mr. Churchill visited Canada, thef returned 
visit was aimed at building British-U. $. friendship. 





Truman Warns U.S. 
Of Dangers Ahead 


“The threat of world war is still 
very real,” President Truman said in 
his recent State of the Union speech. 
He warned that the U. S. must con- 
tinue to build up its defenses against 
communism. 

“Peace is our goal,” he said, “peace 
based on freedom and justice.” 

The President pointed out that the 
U. S. is making gains toward its goal. 
During 1951 our nation added more 
than one million men and women to 
its armed forces. The U. S. also 
turned out three times as many mili- 
tary supplies as in 1950. 

But the U. S. and the free world 
are still passing through a period of 
grave danger, the President said. “If 
we falter, we can lose all the gains 
that we have made. We must move 
ahead full steam.” 

The President also told of the great 
need for food, seed, farm tools, and 
machinery in 33 nations. To help 
these nations and to keep up our de- 
fense effort, he warned, there would 
have to be high taxes in the U. S. 
over the next few years. 

President Truman also said he 

‘would ask Congress to change cer- 
tain laws which affect prices, wages, 
education, health, and other matters. 

Congress will probably stay in ses- 
sion for five or six months at most. 
It wants a short session so that Con- 
gressmen can stop work in time for 
the Républican and Democratic con- 
ventions next July. — 

As new laws are passed by Con- 
gress, Junior Scholastic will report 
them. 


TRUCE TALKS STILL SNARLED 


Truce talks in Korea are still being 
stalled by the Communists. The talks 
are now more than six months old. 
Some U. N. officials say the Commu- 
nists are stalling on orders from Rus- 
sia. Airfields and the exchange of 
prisoners remain the big sticking 
points. (See last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic. ) 

Meanwhile, the war continues. But 
neither side has made any big gains. 
Communist air strength is increasing. 
If it grows stronger it will be a seri- 
ous threat to U. N. air power. Up to 
date, U. N. forces have controlled 
the air over Korea. 

Chinese Communists claim that 
U. N. planes have flown over China. 


WET PAINT, 


Acme 


it seems, tempts passers-by all over the world. Japanese sign- 
painter writes a warning of “Wet Paint,” but adds, 


“If you don’t believe it, 


test here.” Fresh blob of paint is provided for testing. To read Japanese 
you start at top of right-hand column, read down, then go to left-hand column. 


CLARK WITHDRAWS NAME 
AS VATICAN AMBASSADOR 


General Mark W. Clark has asked 
President Truman to withdraw his 
name as U. S. Ambassador to the 
Vatican. The Vatican is the world 
headquarters of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

President Truman named the gen- 
eral to this post last fall, just as Con- 
gress was ending its session. The 
Senate did not have time to vote on 
the appointment, but planned to 
soon. (See Junior Scholastic, Nov. 7.) 

Many U. S. Protestants spoke out 
against the appointment. They said 
ambassadors should be sent only to 
others countries. President Truman 
said the U. S. should work closely 
with the Vatican in the fight against 
communism. 

The President says he will name 
someone else to the post. 


ee ee 


Egypt and Iran as still making 
headlines as trouble spots. 

In Egypt fighting continues in the 
Suez Canal Zone between British 
and Egyptian troops. The British are 
determined to stand fast. They will 
not hand over this important canal 
to Egypt. The British have turned 
back several Egyptian attacks. Egyp- 
tian snipers fire on British supply 


lines day and night. 

In Iran the government has or- 
dered the British to close their con- 
sulates. British government officials 
worked in these offices. Iran accused 
Britain of interfering in its affairs in 
an “unpleasant manner.” This is part 
of Iran's plan to force the British out 
and run the oil industry itself, 


HERO’S WELCOME GIVEN 
TO CAPTAIN CARLSEN 


A hero’s welcome was given Ca 
tain Henrik Kurt Carlsen when 
returned to the United States. Britain 
had already welcomed the brave 
skipper of the Flying Enterprise. 

The stormy sea won the final vic- 
tory and swallowed the ship. But 
Capt. Carlsen won the hearts of mil- 
lions of people for his gallant 16-day 
fight to save his ship. In the finest 
tradition of the sea, he did not 
desert his ship as long as there was 
a chance of saving her. 

Towed by the British tug Turmoil, 
the Enterprise was 50 miles from 
England when the end came. An- 
other fierce storm arose and snapped 
the tow line. There was no chance 
to make fast another line. 

As the Enterprise began to sink, 
the Turmoil’s mate jumped over- 
board. Captain Carlsen followed. 
The two men were rescued by the 
tug. Forty minutes later the Enter- 
prise slipped below the waves. 





Girl of Tobadill holds armful of young 
angora rabbits ready for first shearing. 


Angora Rabbits Bring 
Prosperity to Tobadill 


At the end of World War II 
Austria was poverty-stricken. In the 
Tyrol village of Tobadill, for exam- 
ple, few persons could find jobs. 
Today Tobadill is a prosperous vil- 
lage, thanks to Marshall Plan aid. 

Marshall Plan money poured into 
Austria in 1948 and built up its tex- 
tile* industry. Soon a new branch of 
textiles began—production of wool 
from Austria’s angora* rabbits. 

In the fall of 1948 an Austrian 
businessman, Konrad Radl, started 
a small angora wool factory in Toba- 
dill. He hired 14 men to run the 
factory. Other men and boys and 
girls got jobs shearing rabbits. 
Women spun wool by hand in their 
homes. 

Then, in 1950, trouble came. 
Angora wool cannot be manufac- 
tured from rabbit wool alone. It must 
be mixed with good Australian sheep 
wool, But after the Korean war broke 
out, the price of Australian wool 
shot up too high. 

Again the Marshall Plan came to 
the rescue. It kept up the supply of 
Australian wool to Austria. Mr. 
Rad!’s wool business—and the others 
—were saved. Several Australian 
companies buy his hand-spun wool 
to make angora dresses and sweaters. 

Every year Tobadill’s villagers 
process a “harvest“ from 2,000 an- 
gora rabbits and produce 5,000 yards 
of angora fabrics. A healthy angora 
rabbit produces two to three pounds 
of raw wool a year. 


Russia Will Enter Athletes in Summer Olympics 


Russia will enter the summer 
meet* of the 1952 International 
Olympic Games. About 55 other na- 
tions have already entered. The sum- 
mer games will be held in Helsinki, 
Finland. 

But Russia has not decided if it 
will let its athletes live with the 
others in a special village Finland is 
building near the stadium. The Rus- 
sian athletes may be flown in every 
day from a Russian city. 

Many people hope the Russian 
athletes will stay in the village. They 
say it would be good for the Rus- 


sians to meet persons from free 
countries. Russia tells its people 
many lies about the free world. 

The summer will be the 
first time since 1912 that Russia has 
entered an Olympic meet. Sports ex- 
perts say Russians are good, but not 
rated as world beaters, except in 
women’s track. Russian women ath- 
letes are top-flight and hold several 
world records. 

The winter games will be held this 
February at Oslo, Norway. Russia 
has not entered. Its athletes are not 
good at winter sports. 


oom Science News exam 


Sickle to Scythe 


' A change from the sickle to the 
scythe has advanced farming by 
hundreds of years in Afghanistan. 
The sickle, one of man’s earliest farm 
tools, has a small curved blade and 
a short handle. A farmer holds it in 
one hand, then bends low to reap 
his crops. He can cover only about 
an acre a day. 

In Afghanistan, as in other back- 
ward lands, farmers used only sickles. 
Recently U. S. farm experts sug- 
gested that they change over to 
scythes. The scythe, developed by 
man long after the sickle, has a long 
curved blade and a-long handle. A 
farmer can hold a scythe with both 
hands and need not bend low while 
swinging it. He can harvest four 
times as many acres of crops with it 
as with a sickle. 

The U. S. has sent scythes to 
Afghanistan to replace sickles. 


Worms and Frogs for Europe 
Last year a visiting U. S. scientist 
discovered that scientific research 
was being slowed down in 19 Euro- 
pean countries. Their scientists were 
running out of research materials. 


U. S. scientists set up a program 
to help. Under this program U. S. 
laboratories are sending worms, 
crickets, frogs, and other specimens 
to the European scientists. They will 
also send test tubes, drugs, instru- 
ments, lenses, and so on. 

“Our scientists are doing their 
share to advance science and to 
create better understanding and co- 
operation among countries of the 
free world,” said a U. S. scientist. 


Antarctic Expedition 

France has sent its third expedi- 
tion in three years to Antarctica. The 
expedition will camp at Port Martin 
in Adelie Land for several weeks. It 
then plans to set up a new base at 
Point Geologie, a huge glacier. 

“We'll have a hard time landing 
orf Point Geologie,” the leader of the 
expedition explained recently. “It is 
surrounded on all sides by large 
drifting icebergs.” 

If the landing is suceessful, the 
expedition will spend a year gather- 
ing facts about Point Geologie’s 
mineral resources, plant and animal 
life, and weather conditions. It also 
plans to explore other glaciers. 

A French explorer discovered 
Adelie Land in 1840 and claimed 
it for France. French explorers did 
not visit Adelie Land again until 
1950, when the Port Martin base was 
set up. Early last year another 
French expedition set up the first 
permanent base in Antarctica. (For 
more on Antarctica, see Junior Scho- 
lastic for Dec. 12, 1951.) 


*% Means word is defined on page 14. 














Photos from the film, “An Industrial Lakeport’’ 


Sea Scouts talk with a Buffalo lighthouse empleyee about harbor operations and Great Lakes shipping. 


A film-text story based on the sound motion 
picture “An Industrial Lakeport (U. S. A., 
Buffalo, N. Y.),” United World Films 


’M Bill Henry from Buffalo, New York. I'd like to 
tell you about a trip I took this summer. I made a 
voyage that covered a total of two thousand miles, 

and I never came near the ocean. For a few days I was 
a link in the great transportation chain that carries iron 
ore to be made into steel. 

It all started one day when our Sea Scout troop visited 
the lighthouse in Buffalo harbor. Tom McKenna is the 
lighthouse keeper. We asked him a lot of questions. 

“You want to know why the harbor here at Buffalo is 
so important? Just take a look at all those freighters 
along the docks,” said Tom. “This port of Buffalo is a 
gateway for products of the entire Great Lakes region. 
The Great Lakes aren’t ordinary lakes. You might call 
them inland seas. They're seas that wash the shores of 
an empire of wheat-growing and mining and lumbering 
and manufacturing and meat-butchering. Lake boats 
and railroads bring the riches of that empire to Buffalo 
and to other cities along the shores of the Great Lakes.” 

“Gee, Tom, I wish I could sail around the Great Lakes 
and see where those ships come from and where they 
go,” I said. 

Just then a whistle blared. Tom leaned out of the win- 
dow and called: “Hi there, Cap'n McMitchell!” A man 
waved back from a long, flat-topped boat that was en- 
tering the harbor. 

“That boat’s carrying iron ore, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“That's right. Say, that gives me an idea.” Tom 


scratched his head. “Do you really want to see the 
Lakes? I could speak to Cap'n McMitchell. I’m not sure 
he would take you, but he might. Do you really want to 


go? You'd better figure on being away at least 10 days. 
Maybe you'd better allow two weeks to be on the safe 
side. What do you say?” 

Of course I said “yes.” Mom and Dad told me I could 
go. When Captain McMitchell’s ship, the Queen of Su- 
perior, left Buffalo harbor a couple of days later, I was 
on board. 

“What's our first stop? Cleveland?” I asked one of the 
sailors. 

“Stop? No stops this trip. Sometimes we pick up coal 
at Clevelaud or Ashtabula, Ohio, on the way west, but 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 
White line shows Bill Henry's rovte. Iron ore and other 
heavy, bulky materials are shipped cheaply in lake boats. 





IRON FROM MINE TO MILL: (1) On Mesabi Range power 
shovels scoop up the iron ore, which lies near the surface. 


this time we're heading straight for Duluth, Minnesota.” 

“When will we get there, Joe?” 

“Let's see—maybe Friday morning, if we aren't de- 
layed going through the Soo Canal. We can make it in 
four days, with good luck. It’s about 1,000 miles from 
Buffalo to Duluth by the lake route.” 

“It’s calm today, isn’t it? I suppose you fellows some- 
times have quite a rough time when squalls come up.” 

“You're right, Bill. These lakes can get mighty choppy. 
I don’t know which is worse in a storm, Lake Erie or the 
Atlantic Ocean, and I've sailed on both. In winter I ship 
out on ocean freighters. The lakes freeze up and ship- 
ping stops about four months a year in winter, you 
know.” 


On the Way to Duluth 


Those four days on the way to Duluth were busy ones. 
I helped scrub down the ship. I ate with the crew and 
slept in crew's quarters. The first mate showed me how 
they “shoot the stars” to determine the ship's position. 
The lake boats are out of sight of land for hours at a 
time. Navigators have to measure the position of the sun 
and stars to see that the ship is on its course, just as they 
do on ocean liners. 

“How long will we be in port?” I asked the mate as 
. we slid into Duluth harbor. 

“No longer than it takes to load the ore and get fuel 
and provisions,” Mate replied. “I guess we'll probably 
be here overnight. It takes only a few hours to load 
the ore. 

“See that trestle*, Bill? We'll pull up right under one 
side of it. Trains loaded with iron ore run out on the 
trestle and stop directly over the loading docks. The ore 
drops through chutes into the holds* of the ship. Then 
we'll be on our way again. We try not to lose a minute 
during the shipping season.” 

“Where do the ore trains come from, Mate?” 

Mate pointed off to the northwest. 


(2) At the Duluth docks ore boats wait with covers removed 
from hold. Ore from railroad cars is dumped through chutes. 


“About 60 miles from Duluth is a ridge of low hills 
that supplies more than half of all the iron ore mined in 
the United States each year. That's the Mesabi Range. 
“‘Mesabi’ is an Indian word that means ‘giant.’” 

“How deep are the iron mines, Mate?” 

“At Mesabi, Bill, the iron ore lies close to the surface 
of the ground. They loosen it by blasting. Holes are 
drilled. Sticks of dynamite are lowered into these blast 
holes. After the dynamite is exploded, big power shovels 
scoop up the loose ore and dump it into trucks, which 
carry the ore to the crushing machine. Long conveyor 
belts take the crushed ore to freight cars. The cars are 
hauled down to Duluth and—look out! They're opening 
the covers over our hold to dump in the ore.” 

The next morning we left Duluth. On the following 
day we reached a waterway which the sailors call “the 
Soo.” The real name is the “Sault Sainte Marie Canals.” 
This waterway connects Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 

Why do.they need a canal there? Because the water 
level of Laké Superior is 21 feet higher than that of 
Lake Huron. The Soo is the busiest canal in the world. 
It handles more traffic than the Panama and Suez Canals 
combined. 


Through Lake Huron into Erie 


After we left the Soo, we traveled full speed through 
Lake Huron. At the south end of Huron we went down 
the St. Clair River to Lake St. Clair. That afternoon we 
passed under the big bridge that links the auto-making 
city of Detroit with Canada. Soon we were in Lake Erie. 

We had seen many other ore boats as we traveled 
along. But in Lake Erie many of them began to turn 
off to the south toward ports on the Ohio shore. These 
boats carried ore for steel-making centers around Cleve- 
land and Youngstown in Ohio, Pittsburgh.in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wheeling, West Virginia. 


*® Means word is defined on page 14, 





(3) Diagram shows an ore boat, coming from Lake Superior, being 
lowered in a lock of the Soo Canal to water level of Lake Huron. 


We reached Buffalo next morning. Captain McMitch- 
ell let me stay aboard to watch the ore being unloaded. 
We tied up at a dock close to the iron and steel plants. 

Giant cranes are used to unload the ships. The engi- 
neer who controls the crane sits in a cab inside the mov- 
ing arm. One crane lifts 17 tons in each bite. In half a 
day one of these cranes can transfer as much as 10,000 


tons of ore from the holds of a ship to the stockpiles of 
a steel plant. That’s what Captain McMitchell says. 

“You're a real sailor, Bill,” said the Captain, as we 
chatted for the last tire. “You've done your bit to make 
the steel our country needs.” 

“By helping bring in a load of ore, you mean? Where 
will our load be stacked?” 

“Over in front of that pile of limestone—the white 
stuff there,” said the Captain. “Lake boats bring lime- 
stone from northern Michigan. Farther back you can see 
piles of coke. Coke is made from coal which comes ,by 
train from the Pennsylvania coal fieids.” 

“I know what happens then, Captain. They load iron 
ore, limestone, and coke in little ‘skip cars’ that run up 
tracks to the tops of blast furnaces.” 

“That's right, Bill. They load blast furnaces at the top 
with the materials to make iron. Coke is the best fuel 
for blast furnaces. It maintains the steady high tempera- 
ture needed to melt the iron ore. The limestone removes 
impurities in the ore. The molten iron is heavy and sinks 
to the bottom, where it is drawn off.” 

“How do they make iron into steel?” I asked. 

“They burn out most of the carbon and other sub- 
stances found in the iron. For strength, they add a little 


(4) Raw materials for making iron are carried up 
incline at left, loaded into top of blast furnace. 


of certain minerals, such as manganese. The metal is 
then formed into steel blocks called ‘ingots.’ 

“What a treatment they give those ingots, Bill! They're 
rolled and squeezed and pressed and pounded until 
you'd think the machines were kneading bread-dough 
instead of white-hot metal.” 

“And that’s the story of steel, Captain?” 

“That’s only the beginning of the story. Bill, that steel 
goes to make everything from pins to atom-smashers. 
Just look around. I'll bet you can’t see a single thing that 
isn’t either made of steel or made with steel tools and 
equipment.” 

“Buffalo's railroads use a lot of steel,” I commented. 

“Of course. Without the 12 railroad systems that con- 
nect at Buffalo, this busy harbor wouldn't be busy very 
long. I've been told that 100,000 freight and passenger 
trains enter and leave Buffalo each year. They carry 
Buffalo’s products all over the nation.” 

“I think another reason industries come here is that 
Buffalo has plenty of electric power. Niagara Falls is 
only 23 miles away.” 


A Busy Industrial City 


“Yes, Bill, Niagara’s tremendous flow of water is used 
to make electricity in powerhouses below the Falls. 
Communities far away from Buffalo use this power, too.” 

I looked across the waterfront to the tall buildings of 
the city. “No wonder Buffalo has become a big, busy 
city, with steel and flour mills and other industries, Our 
city has a good harbor, natural lowland routes to the 
Atlantic coast, and handy sources of power.” 

“Right, Bill. Here, at the crossing of many important 
land and water routes, is a natural spot to bring together 
all kinds of raw materials and to build an industrial city. 
And, Bill, you'll find that most big cities grew up be- 
cause of some combination of important trade routes 
and resources. Geography usually helps explain why a 
city becomes great.” 
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What have you learned about the Great Lakes? Take 
this test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 
Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the 

under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. SAILING THE INLAND SEAS 


Suppose you're Captain McMitchell, piloting the 
Queen of Superior with a full cargo. Steer a straight 
course by filling in each of the following blanks. Each 
counts 7, Total 56. 





At the city of , Minnesota, which is 
about as far west as a lake boat can go, we fill the hold 


with ore. This ore comes mostly from 
a famous mining region about 60 miles away. This re- 


gion is called the 


We start east through Lake At the 
eastern end of the lake we go through the “Soo.” This is 








Range. 





a an artificial waterway. It has locks 
which lower the ore boat to the level of Lake 








The nation on our left is 
The last lake we go through on the way to Juffalo 


is Lake 








My score__. 


2. BY WATER AND RAIL 


Each counts 7. Total 28. 
Fill in the blank in this statement: 


Together, the lakes shown on this map are known as 
the (two words). 
Put a check by the statement which is the exception: 


The lakes in the upper left part of the map are impor- 
tant to Buffalo in all the following ways except: 
a. They make possible cheap transportation for 
bulky materials. 





How Am | Doing? 


._b. They are a transportation link between Buffalo 
_and important mining and farming regions. 
—c. They serve as a water highway between Buffalo 

and the Pacific Ocean. 


Underline the correct word inside each set of paren- 
theses: 


Railroads, shown as white lines, bring Buffalo impor- 
tant raw materials such as (limestone, coal, iron ore). 
These three items are used in iron and steel 
a oe (ingots, coke, 
manganese ). 


- 


My score____ 


3. PROBLEM OF NAVIGATION 


Underline the correct word or phrases in each paren- 
theses. Each counts 8. Total 16. 

The ship in the diagram is in a (drydock, harbor, 
lock), which is used to (get the ship out of water for 
repairs, raise or lower the ship from one water level 
to another, load and unload ships). 


My score___ Total score__ 


wun TO Think and Talk Aboutiwww 


1. In what ways does geography help determine 
where a great city will arise? 


2. Is something else needed to make a city great 
besides location, resources, and transportation? How 
about people and their activities? 


3. How does Buff..Jo’s location help the city get raw 
materials for industry from widely separated points? 


4. What is the nearest industrial city to your home? 
Why did it grow up where it did? 


5. What advantages and disadvantages does your 
town have from the standpoint of location and re- 


sources? How can your town use its advantages to make 
the town a better place to live? 


6. Choose another big city and tell how its location 
helped it become important. 





Citizenship Quiz Semester Review 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score one point for each correct answer on this page. Total 15. 


My scere for this page 


1. A recent royal visi- 
tor to the U. $. and 
Canada, she will 
probably become 
ruler of what nation? 





6. A high-ranking 
U. $. visitor to troops 
in the Far East wos 
Vice-President 








2. Last fall this coun- 
try and another were 
asked to join NATO. 
Name this country. 











7. Dec. 24, 1951, was 
independence day 
here. Name the coun- 
try. 


























3. One of the world’s 
trouble spots, this 
area has on 

tant canal. What is 
the name of the 











4. The trouble started 


up 
had with Britain. 
Name thot country. 








DECEMBER 
SMTWTFS 


123466 
9 10111213 
5 16 17 18 19 20 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 

















9. On this date in 
1941 Japan made oa 
sneok attack on what 
U. $. base in Hawaii? 




















What Do You Know? 


1. AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Complete each of the following 
headlines, choosing your words from 
those listed in boldface. Score 1 point 
for each blank. Total 11. 

1. U.S. Population Zooms to More 
I een 

2. U. S. Farms Are Fewer but 


———-.____ Than in 1940 
3. U.S. Population Center Now in 
State of — 
Moving Steadily >_> >> 
4. General Eisenhower Willing to 





and 





Run for 
as Republican Candidate 

5. Japanese Peace Treaty Signed 
Sept. 8 at 








48% OF THE 1950 
33% OF THE 1953 OUTPL: 


11% OF THE 1950 OUTPUT 
OF THE 1953 


NOW OPERATING 
APPROVED AND 
UNDER 


2. READING THE MAP 


Study this map and chart of U. S. 
aluminum production. Then com- 
plete each of the following sentences 
by crossing out wrong answers or 
filling in blanks, as required. Score 1 
point each. Total 7. 


1. The section of the U. S. which 
in 1950 produced the largest per- 
centage of aluminum was the 

a. South. b. Northwest. 
c. Northeast. 


2. This 1950 percentage amounted 


to per cent of the total output. 

8. By 1958 another region will 
have taken the lead in aluminum 
production. This region is the 


6. William Oatis, U. S. Reportez, 


Jailed in 
7. U. S. Pays $120,000 to Ransom 


Four Fliers from 
8. Russia Will Enter Summer 











9. U. S. Builds “Top of World” 
Air Base in 
10. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Min- 
, Assassinated 


Greenland, Chicago, Smaller, Hun- 
gary, 155,300,000, Idaho, San 
Francisco, Pakistan, Olympics, 
Czechoslovakia, 275,000,000, West 
and South, Folk Festival, Senator, 
Illinois, Bigger, President, North 
and East 





ister of 





My score___ 


ALCOA 


a. South. b. Northwest. 
c. Northeast. 


4. By 1953 the new leader will be 


producing per cent of the total. 
5. And the 1950 leader will be 


producing per cent of the total 
output in 1953. 

6. If all goes as planned, by 1953 

our total aluminum output will have 
a. increased. b. decreased. 
c. stayed the same. 

7. The number of tons of alumi- 
num the U. S. will be producing by 
1953 is about 

a. two million. b. half a million. 

c. one and a half million. 


My score___ 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


3. WHAT DOES IT SAY? 


Cross out the incorrect words in- 
side the parentheses, so that the 
paragraph sums up the meaning of 
the cartoon. Score 1 point for each _ 
correct sentence. Total 5. 


Germany today is snlit into (two, 
four, six) republics. Cue-republic is 
run by (Yugoslavia, Russia, Hun- 
gary). It produces most of Ger- 
many’s (iron and steel, food, wooden 
goods). Britain is complaining be- 
cause it itself has a (metal shortage, 
china shortage, food shortage). 
France is complaining because it 
fears Germany's (military ‘might, 
vicious dogs, false teeth industry). 


My score___ 


4. IN KOREA 


Circle the correct ending to each 
sentence. Score 1 point each. Total 4. 


1. Korean truce talks started 


a. July 10, 1951. b. Sept. 20, 1950. 
c. Nov. 11, 1951. 


2. After many meetings the Com- 
munists agreed to make the truce 
line the 
a. 38th Parallel. b. Yalu River. 

c. Nov. 27 battle line. 


3. On Dec. 27 the deadline for 
observing that truce line ran out. 
Talks were deadlocked. For one 
thing, the Communists were de- 
manding the right, during a truce, 
to build 
a. airfields, b. battleships. 
c. hospitals. 


4. When the Communists released 
their PW list, the U. S. was shocked 
because the list was so 


a. big. b. small. ©. vague. 
My score___ 


My score for this page___ 





SEMESTER QUIZ 
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Around the Worl 


Let's revisit 15 countries and areas you've read about in Junior Scholastic this 
rm. The numbers of the statements below correspond with the numbers on the 
. Read each statement. Then look for the same number on the maps and 
to yourself. When you know what the area is, go back and fill in 

points for each correct answer. Total 30. 


1. Roald Amundsen was the first 
explorer to struggle across this icy 
wasteland and reach the 





2. South of this country’s moun- 
tains stretches a huge desert called 
the 


6. In spite of its name, this island 
nation heats its capital city by using 
natural hot 





7. In this land of Vikings many 
fishermen also earn their living by 





8. The key to this country’s riches 
of gold, diamonds, crops, and live- 
stock is a high, grassy plateau called 
the 





4. On the terraced fields of this 
small, crowded country, farmers raise 
a crop which is the main food of the 
nation. This crop is 





5. The U. S. has bases on this big 
icy island which is the only colony 
of the country of 





8. Name the flat plain south of the 
Alps which is the rich heart of this 
country. 





9. The only communist country 
which has Russia as an enemy, it has 
a dictator named Josip Broz, but 
known as 





10. Having been attacked three 
times in 70 years by the same neigh- 
bor, the people of this country are 
determined to keep the neighbor 








from again becoming a strong mili- 
tary nation. Name the neighbor. 





1l. Name the coal-and-steel area 
which provides much of the wealth 
of the western half of this nation. 





12. Reading and writing are the 
key to modernizing this nation which 
produces 40 per cent of the world’s 
supply of what metal? 





18. What country runs the “big 
ditch” which cuts through here? 





14. Here is a waterway for trans- 
porting heavy, bulky materials. 
Name the range at its western end 
which supplies much of this coun- 
try’s iron ore. 





15. The language most people in 
this rich farming district speak is 


ah. 





My score for this page___ 





it’s a Science 


Cross out the wrong words inside 
the parentheses in each, so that each 
becomes a correct statement of fact. 
Score 1 point for each you get right. 
Total 10. 


Fish-Fish saw something fuzzy 
wiggling on the ground and took a 
peck at it. “Cut that out,” said the 
fuzzy object. “Who do you think you 
are?” 

“I'm Fish-Fish.” 

“Don't be silly. Anybody can see 
you're not a fish but a bird—a com- 
mon tern.” 

“My name happens to be Fish-Fish 
and I am quite famous because I 
like (cats, horses, people) better 
than other birds. Who are you?” 

“I'm a woolly bear.” 

“Hah!” said Fish-Fish. “That's a 
laugh. It’s perfectly obvious you're 
a (beetle, parakeet, caterpillar). 
What do you do for a living?” 

“I am currently the subject of a 
scientific study. Some people think 
I can predict the (weather, next 
eclipse, future of man).” 

“Can you?” 

“I'm not saying,” said the woolly 
bear. 

“What's new?” asked Fish-Fish. “I 
don’t get around much these days.” 

“Well,” said the woolly bear, 
“there’s a theory that (greasy gar- 
bage, growing green grass, great 
gray grain) gets grasshoppers green. 
Our U. S. scientists have just used 
atomic energy to produce (oil, gas, 
electricity). A California scientist 
says that sick plants (run a fever, 
always die, may have measles). And 
the U. S. has found a way to make 
use of its taconite, a kind of low- 
grade (coal, hay, iron ore).” 

“Very interesting,” said Fish-Fish. 
“Are they using arabogalactan in 
jelly beans yet?” 

o,” said the woolly bear, “I 
think they're still using (eggs, gum 
arabic, bauxite). But a new man- 
made chemical called (krilium, chlo- 
romycetin, cobalt) will be on the 
market in 1953 to help build up 
worn-out soil. And the Declaration 
of Independence is being preserved 
in a glass case filled with (oxygen, 
water, helium). Got to rush now. 
This is the day my Junior Scholastic 
arrives, and I can’t wait to see what's 
new. Who knows, there may even 
be another story about me!” 


My score___ 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


- Know Your Constitution 


A. Law of the Land 


Underline the correct word or 
number inside each set of paren- 
theses in the statements below. Score 
1 point for each. Total, 4. 


The Constitution rules that: 

1. every bill passed by Congress 
must be presented to the (Secretary 
of State, President, Chief Justice) 
before it becomes a law; 

2. members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected every 
(two, five, eight) years; 

3. every state shall send (one, ten, 
two) Senators to the Senate; 

4. only the (President, Congress, 
Supreme Court) can declare war. 


My score___ 


B. Good Citizen 

Write T (true) or F (false) be- 
side each of the sentences below. 
Score 1 point for each. Total, 5. 


It is the duty of a good citizen to: 

_..1. vote in all elections; 

__2. refuse to pay. his taxes; 

__.3. know the names of his state’s 
Congressmen; 

__4. understand what's going on 
in Congress; 

__.5. never bother to study the 
Constitution. 

My score 


C. Constitutional Match 


Match each term with the correct 
description. Score 1 point for each. 
Total, 5. 

— 1. e pluribus unum 

—2. writ of habeas corpus 

—3. elastic clause 

__4. articles of confederation 

—5. bill of attainder 


a. gives Congress the right to 
make all proper laws needed by the 
Government 

b. Latin words for “from the many, 
one” or “one made from many”—our 
nation’s motto 

c. an order to an officer of the law 
to bring a person he has arrested into 
court 

d. passed by a lawmaking body to 
punish a person before he has had 
a fair trial in a court of law 

e. the earlier plan to unite the 13 
original states 

My score___ 


D. Pictures Help, Too, 
Circle the correct ending to each 


of the following sentences. Score 
1 point for each. Total, 4. 


1. One of the 
55 founding fa- 
thers of the U. S. 
who helped write 


Piadoad 


c, Benjamin Franklin. 





2. The Constitu- 
tion was signed 
on this date in 
a. 1776. 

b. 1787. 

c. 1878. 














8. This picture shows the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. as he is 

a. turning down a bill. 

b. writing up a new bill. 

c. approving a bill. 


a. official emblem of the U. S. 
armed forces. 
b. Great Seal of 
the United States. 
c. arm patch 
on uniforms of 
all five-star gen- 
erals. 


My score 





My score for this page___ 


Total score. 








YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


The States and the U.S. 


HIS is the face of the Great Seal 

of the United States. It is put on 
all laws, treaties, and other U. S. 
documents. It is also part of the de- 
sign of one-dollar bills. 

The eagle, which is the official 
emblem of the U. S., stands for 
strength and courage. The Latin 
words E Pluribus Unum, our nation’s 
motto, mean “one made from many” 
or “from the many, one.” The motto 
fits the U. S. well, for it is one nation 
made up of many states. And the 
American people, or their ancestors, 
came from many lands. 

Stripes on the shield covering the 
eagle’s breast represent the 13 orig- 
inal states. The wide band above the 
stripes, and connecting them, repre- 
sents the U. S. Congress. According 
to our founding fathers, this shows 
that the states are united by Con- 
gress. 

And, the founding fathers pointed 
out, the band rests on the stripes. 
This shows that Congress, which 
makes laws for the Federal Govern- 
ment, depends upon the unity of the 
states for its support. 

When our founding fathers wrote 
the Constitution, they gave the Fed- 
eral Government certain powers over 
the state governments. They said the 
Federal Government needed these 
powers to keep the states united and 
that it could do certain things better 
than the separate state governments 
could. 

The Constitution forbids state gov- 
ernments to do certain things as- 
signed to the Federal Government. 
For example, no state is permitted to 
coin its own money, issue paper 
money, sign treaties with a foreign 
nation. (Clause 1 of section 10, 
Article 1.) 

Our founding fathers acted wisely. 
Imagine how confusing it would be 
if every one of our 48 states minted 
different coins! 

The founding fathers also left cer- 
tain powers to the states. 


The U. S. Constitution permits 
each state to have its own constitu- 
tion. A state constitution must be 
approved by Congress before the 
state can be admitted to the Union. 

Each state can do many things for 
its people—provide schools, set up 
health programs, protect lives and 
property, improve transportation, 
care for those in need, regulate busi- 
nesses, improve working conditions, 
protect ‘natural resources. States do 
many other things for the people 
and often work hand-in-hand in 
these projects with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The U. S. Constitution also guar- 
antees in every state “a republi- 
can form of government.” These 
words are from Article 4, section 4. 
Throughout our history they have 
been taken to mean a state govern- 


ment having these characteristics: 

1. The people hold sovereign pow- 
er. Sovereign power means the right 
to set up and run a government and 
to change it if necessary. 

2. All laws are made by represen- 
tatives of the people. 

8. The powers of the government 
are defined and limited by a written 
constitution. 

Article 4, section 4 also rules that 
it is the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect every state from 
invasion. The Federal Government 
can send help to a state to put down 
riots if the legislature or governor 
asks for help. 


No. 15 in a series of articles and illus- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE a 


rummage. How often do you 
rummage wildly through your 
drawers, hunting for a mislaid 
sweater? And hasn't your school 
held rummage sales to raise money? 
At such times, do you ever think of 
ships and docks and cargo? You 
will, once you know the word's his- 
tory. 

Centuries ago when French dock 
workers loaded goods onto sailing 
ships, their job was labeled arrumer 
—“to arrange cargo in a ship’s hold.” 
Later that Old French word devel- 
oped into another word, the noun 
arrumage, meaning “cargo stored in 
the hold.” 

When this useful word traveled 
to England, it became rummage. At 
first it kept the same meaning as its 
French cousin. But an interesting 
custom changed it. 

English ship captains found that 
some of the cargo they carried was 
never claimed. This unclaimed cargo 
was stacked on the docks. To get rid 
of it, the captains announced they 
would sell it at “rummage sales.” 
These first rummage sales, held on 


the docks, worked just as your school 
or church sales do. Many odds and 
ends were thrown together, and buy- 
ers hunted through for whatever 
they wanted. 

The idea of searching through 
many odds and ends for the one 
thing you want later gave us the 
verb, “to rummage.” 


We have many pairs of words in 
English which look or sound some- 
what alike. Some people confuse 
them. But you can avoid this mis- 
take if you study the spellings and 
definitions of such similar words. 

Read each of these sentences, and 
then underline the correct word in 
parentheses. Check your answers by 
looking up each pair of words in the 
dictionary. 

1. My friend said he would meet 
me at the (rummage, rampage) sale. 

2. My father has some recordings 
of opera stars singing famous (areas, 
arias). 

8. The innocent man was put on 
(trial, trail) for the murder of his 
brother. 

4. Do you think war will ever 
(seize, cease)? 

5. Here is my mother’s (receipt, 
recipe) for making her delicious 
devil's food cake. 

6. Every evening I write down 
the day's events in my (diary, 
dairy). 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this isue are defined here. 


(ang-GOH-ruh). Angora rab- 
bits ve long silky wool which is 
woven into fine yarn for making soft 
sweaters, etc. The rabbits are named 
angora because their wool resembles 
the long silky hair of angora goats, 
first raised in Angora, Turkey. This city 
is now called Ankara, and it is stilt fa- 
mous for weaving mohair cloth from 
the hair of angora goats. 

hold. Noun. The lower inside part 
of a om where cargo is stored. 

erb. To interfere with radio 
— by sending other blocking sig- 


meet. Noun. A gathering of contest- 


ants for a sports event, as a track 
meet or an Olympic meet. 

relay (REE-lay or rih-LAY). Verb. 
To pick up a broadcast from one sta- 
tion and send it on again to another 
station. By relaying the broadcast this 
way, it is made strong enough to be 
heard far from the original station. 

textile (TEHKS-tihl or TEHKS-tile). 
Adjective. The textile industry includes 


* all factories that weave yarns into fab- 


rics. Textile is also a noun meaning “a 
woven material.” 
trestle (TREHS-1). Noun. A 
built to carry a road or railroad 
over a gap. 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Duluth (duh-LOOTH; 00 as in food’) 
Mesabi (muh-SAH-bih) 

Sault Sainte Marie (SOO saynt muh- 
REE; 00 as in food, ay as in say.) 


TS ale meet aa 
Each within its nest, 
He the rain so thin 
And makes the sun set in 


The moon and stars are in the sky 
To light our way at night; 

It's - to Him the sun does shine 
So days are filled with light. 


can grow 
West. 


All things that live—all things that 
ow 

He cares for constantly, 

It seems to me it’s obvious 

He cares for you and me. 


Sally Sue Bangham, Grade 7 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) Graded School 
Teacher, Mrs. Flora $. Rowlands 





Right This W 


A girl from the G. B. Logan School, 
Kansas City, Mo., asks: 


What would you do if a boy tells 
you that you are pretty? 

A compliment is a kind of and 
should be accepted graciously. You 
might say something like “Thank you. 
Fas glad gon thd en.” There is no 
need to say anything else, but you 
should make clear ther’ you are pleased. 

If a girl makes a reply like, “Sto 
kidding!” or “You're handsome, too, 
the the boy my Be she is making fun of 

really believes. He may 
even a she is questioning his sincerity 
or his ability to know a pretty girl. 

Many persons, young and old, 
embarrassed by compliments until hey 
learn to meet them with a simple “Thank 
you” and a pleasant smile. 


A student of Hampton (N. H.) Junior 
High writes: 


When a certain boy comes to the 
house all he talks about is school. What 
can I do to change the subject? 


It takes two people—talking and lis- 
tening to each other—to a con- 
versation. Unless you tell him about 
things you are interested in, he won't 
know what to talk to you about. You 
should also draw him out on his inter- 
ests—books, movies, sports, mngasines, 
and so on. And you can work at b: 
ing yon ——— interes ether la 

to the mAh 
aa nay,” . playing games. 








“S, PRODUCTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED MEN 


Chrysler Corporation's program helps 
people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


George Heyer. noted maga- 

zine photographer, turns 

his camera for this picture 

story gn a program of im- 

portance to American pro- 

duction—how people learn 

to build military vehicles, 

defense weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 

Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler Cor- 
poration factories, classrooms and training 
shops. He shows a few of the thousands of 
men and boys who are now taking part in 
Chrysler’s widespread training and technical 
education program. 


“A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Albert Bazner learms about grind- 
ers from veteran machinist H. A. Nelson. For the 
past year Albert has been in an Apprentice Group 
in Chrysler’s Industrial Education program, learn- 
ing the machinist trade—at good pay. Chrysler 
helps ambitious employees move up to better jobs. 
Even high school and college students can learn 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom 
credits and pay. Good training for good men pays 
off in better cars and trucks—and in such defense 
work as jet engines, too. 


TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young Robert Chura— 
son of a Chrysler Corporation employee — during one of his first lessons in how 
to use tools and make useful things. In special workshops set aside by Chrysler, 
Robert and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guidance 
of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a “Library of Tools” and 
finish projects at home. 
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THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler Institute of En- 
gineering, employee students D. M. Holiday, left, and Paul R. Diehl] study body 
design with Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
Chrysler's education and training program. Courses compare with those in lead- 
ing engineering colleges. At Chrysler, employees find training to improve them- 
selves ». . become more valuable to America now when production need is great. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Indu «  OlfitePowdered Metal Products 


Mopar Parts & Accey « Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration «+ ives & Building Panels 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Scientists, though most astute, 
For sleep have found no substitute; 
To look and feel your very best, 


You have to get a good night's rest! 





Weary Wilhelmina misses a lot of fun 


she’s too tired to be 
good company. For the bright-eyed vitality that keeps you 
mentally and physically alert, sleep at least nine hours 














Every single month TEEN-TOPICS will give you a 
bouncing batch of ideas for fun and popularity... 
and for all that, you part with one wee quarter. 
Yep! — twelve issues for 25¢. Mail it with 
the coupon today and TEEN.TOPICS 
will rush to you once a month 





Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. A-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Mass. 
25¢ enclosed for 1 year’s subscription (12 issues) 
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The Mighty Owl 


OU can go over the hoop rankings 

with a microscope, but you won't 
find Temple U. anywhere near the top 
—or even in the middle. The Owls are 
way down. They're not much of a ball 
teatu. 

Yet hoop fans everywhere keep fol- 
lowing the box scores of their games. 
The reason is simple. Everybody's in- 
terested in Bill Mikvy, Temple's All- 
American. It’s a dramatic story—a truly 
great athlete playing his heart out for 
a mediocre team. 

That's the way it’s been for two 
years. The good teams murder Temple, 
but they can’t smother Mikvy. The big 
Owl keeps hooting at defeat, as he goes 
along setting record after record. 

He practically rewrote the record 
book last season. In 25 games (12 of 
which were lost), he sank 731 points. 
That averaged out to 29.2 points per 
game—an all-time record for ‘major col- 
lege play. The former mark was 26.7 
by Ernie Calverley, of Rhode Island 
State, in 1944. 

Mlkvy broke another record by tally- 
ing 73 points against Wilkes College. 
Seventeen of his 32 field goals were 
scored from 20 or more feet out! 

Now it’s true that Mikvy shoots a lot. 
He averaged almost 40 shots a game 
last year—a record. But this figures. 
Nobody else on the team can shoot 
as well as he can. 

Mikvy isn’t just a heaver. He’s the 
greatest all-around player in college 
basketball. The record book bears this 
out. Besides leading the nation in scor- 
ing last season, he finished second in 
both assists and rebounds! 

The mighty Owl has the build to go 
with his workhorse duties: A shade 
under 6-feet, 5-inches, he weighs a solid 
190 pounds and is fast, shifty, and can 
shoot with either hand from anywhere. 

Back at Stephen F. Palmer H.S., in 
Palmerton, Pa., Big Bill played varsity 
feotball, basketball, and baseball. He 
probably could also be a three-letter 
man at Temple, but he prefers to de- 
vote the time to hitting the books. 

His big ambition in life is to become 
a dental surgeon. And he’s working 
hard at it. Though not yet 21 years 
old, he’s now in his second year of 
dental school. To get into this school, 
Mikvy went to summer school twice 
and has never made less than “B” in 
any subject. 

Mikvy’s line-up of favorites include: 
Actors—Caty Grant and Paul Douglas; 
actress —Jane Wyman; singers — Bing 
Crosby and Dinah Shore; band—John 
Scott Trotter; school subject—histology, 
and hobby—all athletics. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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THE NIGHT WINDS WHISPERED A WARNING... 


THE DEEP CANYONS ECHOED IT... 
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AWARD WINNER EDINBURGH FESTIVAL OF ARTS ¢ PARENTS ‘Magazine 
SEVENTEEN Magazine « SCHOLASTIC Magazine « AMERICAN Magazine 


Produced by HALL BARTLETT © Written and Directed by NORMAN FOSTER « A Lippert Pictures Presentation 
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WATCH FOR IT...AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 
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RAYMAX, 70AA Nessa $1., Now Yook 9, ¥. ¥. 


FREE! "Powerful Magnifying Glass Glass 
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Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curlosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 

a ee e full revel in roe e alb =. ay A 50c. Given 
te “Teel iene eee tage. 

STAMPS: “All aift,, BOO. 81. 1000, 82. a 


TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 02, Mass, 
“WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 


FREE nating, [llustrated quiz Book- 
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dress:—Stamp Quiz, Box 


FREE "ODDITIES" 
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GIGANTIC CANADIAN BARGAIN 


Complete 5 ae Royal Visit, Coronation, Jubt- 
nea ge IV set, Confederation, Geo. 
set, ete. wy gigantic Ry Only le to 
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POLAR BEAR TRIANGLI 
SIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 
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LITTLE ROCK 7, ARK. 
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First TV Issue 


N FEBRUARY 1 Switzeriand will is- 

sue the first stamp ever to pay trib- 
ute to television, The stamp is one of 
a set of four commemorating the 100th 
year since the start of Swiss telecom- 
munications. Three other stamps in the 
set pay tribute to Swiss telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio services. 

The TV stamp, below, is a 40-cen- 
times blue. It-pictures the outline of an 
eye and a series of waves. The tele- 
graph stamp, a 5-centimes orange and 
yellow, shows a series of dots and 
dashes. The 10-centimes telephone 
stamp shows a pole and wires. This 
stamp is in green, blue-green, and pink. 
The 20-centimes radio stamp, below, 
shows a radio tower and waves. The 
stamp is reddish-violet, pink, and blue- 
gray. 

At present Switzerland has only one 
TV station. The Alps interfere with re- 
ception of long-distance telecasts, But 
Swis# scientists and communications 
experts are studying ways of improving 
TV service, 

In other nations of the world, TV is 
making rapid strides. The U. S. holds 
the lead with 108 stations and more 
than 15,000,000 sets. Latin America is 
building more TV stations than any 
other part of the world. It now has nine 
stations and will have 20 more by the 
end of 1952. 

Canada has no stations but has the 
second largest number of sets of any 
nation, more than 1,500,000. These sets 
are used by Canadians who live within 
range of U. S. stations near the border. 
This year Canada plans to build sta- 
tions at Montreal and Toronto. 

STAMPING GROUND: Seven more 
U. S. commemoratives will be issued 
in 1952. They will honor the Gutenberg 
Bible, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Newspaper Boys of America, In- 
ternational Red Cross, Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, Grand Coulee 
Dam, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Watch this column next semester 
for descriptions of the new stamps and 
for first-day cover details. 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK | 


This is the last issue for the first 
semester. There will be no January 
80 issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 6. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for 
next term’s subscription. 











Success at Last 
First Mosquito; “Why are you mak- 
ing such a fuss?” 
Second Mosquito: “Whoopee! I just 
passed the screen test.” 


Elizabeth Laws, Wapato (Wash.) Jr. 1.8. 


The Fairer Sex 


A fellow wanted to know “What are 
the Sister States?,” a term he noticed in 
his newspaper. He wrote to the editor, 
who answered: “So far as I know they 
are Miss Ouri, Ida Ho, Mary Land, 
Callie Fornia, Allie Bama, Louisa Anna, 
Della Ware, Minne Sota, and Mrs. 
Sippi.” 

Beverly Finigan, Albert Leonard Jr. BH. &., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Only One 


Bob: “Can you do anything that other 
people can’t do?” 
Herb: “Why, yes. I can read my own 


handwriting.” 
Oliver W. Byrd, Kmlen School, Philadelphia, Pe 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


each you get right. Top score is 88. 


ACROSS 


. Mystery flower pictured above. 

. Drinks little by little. 

. Mystery flower represents this state. 
- — — sweet — — sugar. 

. Tool for chopping wood. 

3; Robert E. — — —, Civil War general. 
. Jump, bound. 16. To do wrong. 
. A sweet potato. 

. Rubber covering on an auto wheel 
(British spelling). 

. A male sheep. 23. To ensnare, to catch, 

. To annoy (rhymes with shirk). 

. An animal's foot. 

. Group of three, as Patti Page — — — —, 

. lam, you — — —, 33. Mile (abbrev.). 

. Word used with “either” to show 
choice. 

. The Bible. 38. At that time, soon after. 

. A mountain in Greece. 


DOWN 


. Boot-shaped European country. 
. To seat again. 8. Into, within. 
. Slang word for “an easy job.” 
. Steamship (abbrev.). 
. Poetic word for “a small island.” 
. To look curiously and intently. 
. One who foresees the future, a prophet. 
. Prefix, used with hyphen, meaning 
“former.” 
. Youngest sister in Little Women. 
9. Railroad (abbrev.). 
. Consume, dine 


. Mister (abbrev.). 24. We breathe this, 


25. A leading monk in a monastery 
(plural). 


. The 38th Parallel divided this country. 
. Time gone by. 

. Archibald’s nickname. 

. Plural, past, form of “to be.” 

. Yugoslavia’s dictator is Marshal 

. Military Police (abbrev.). 

. Inch (abbrev.). 87. You and me. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to a week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 4-aces 
11-O.P.S.; ily? 
18-hue; 19-burn; 20-w: 
DOWN: 1- 
5-soil; 6-hot: Le ve ae 
17-ten; 19-bare re; 
the; 25-unit; 29- 





Mother: “George, don’t walk in the 
living room. I just waxed the floor.” 

George: “Oh, that’s all right, Mom. 
I have my spiked shoes on.” 


Elaine Schneider, LaFayette School, New Orleans, La. 


Sleeping Tight 
John: “The Navy men must be get- 
ting smaller all the time.” 
Bill: “Why do you say that?” 
John: “It says here in the paper that 


a sailor went to sleep on his watch.” 
Joan Roddy, MeDonald (Tenn.) School 


Chain Restaurants 
Man (in restaurant); “Waitress, my 
soup has a twig in it.” 
Waitress: “I'm not surprised. We 
have brauches all over the city.” 


Roberta Evans, Lincoln High School, East Detroit, Mich, 
Too Far Apert 


Cooperation would solve many prob- 
lems. For instance, take freckles, What 


a nice coat of tan they would make if. 


they'd get together! 


Jotn MacNaughton, Collingswood (N. J.) Jr. 1.8 


Number, Please? 


Mr. Johnson was having difficulty 
getting his number on the telephone. 
He'd been trying to make his wishes 
clear for some fifteen minutes, Finally, 
in desperation, he shouted at the op- 
erator, “Am I .crazy or are you?” In 
her sweetest telephone operator's voice, 
the young lady replied, “I'm sorry, sir, 
but we do not have that information.” 

Jacqueline Scheiner, P. 8. 247, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Joke of the Week 


Tim: “At the resort where I »« 
last summer, they gave me one of those 
three-season beds. 

Jim: “Never heard of one.” 


Tim: “No spring. 
+ &, Johnerilie, N. ¥ 
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Order the NOVEL 
‘Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PPEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


“Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 








ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








NEW! stuoenr 0 DRUMS 


FOR PARADE.. 
FOR CONCERT 


A complete line, inciuding 
spare drums, parade 
drums, base drums 
and concert bass drum — 
all separate tension — pro- 
vides professional perform- 
ance for the student or 
school musician. Fully 
guaranteed and registered 
by the Pan-American factory. See 
your dealer, or write for free drum 
picture. Address 138. 


Pan-AMERICAN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Division of C.G. Conn itd, f 


PROFESSIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 





Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 


GIRLS! —NEW LOVELY 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN Geld PLATED 





BEAUTIFULLY 


thousands of others 
when you receive your pin 


|, TASH GIFT ENGRAVING CO. 
467 BROADWAY, DEPT. A-22, NEW Youn is, MY, 





HEARD? 


IRK KNIGHT of Bartlett, Texas raises min- 
nows for a living. And he does it on a grandiose 
scale. Selling the fish in large quantities was, for a 
long time, complicated by the obvious difficulty of 
not being able to count the little fellows with any 
degree of accuracy. Then Mr. Knight told his 
troubles to H. M. Keith, manager of the REA Co-op 
at Bartlett. 
Recognizing the fact that minnows will not swim 
downstream, Mr. Keith built two tanks, connecting 
them with an inclined glass tube small enough to 
let one minnow through at a time. Water was then 
circulated through the tube. The fish immediately 
began to swim upstream, through the glass tube, 
into the other tank. A General Electric photoelectric 
device, connected to a magnetic counter capable of 
recording 600 counts per minute, did the rest. 


asi 


ES Ge aER: 

ADAR équipment developed by General Elec- 
R tric for the Armed Forces will be protected by 
a huge, balloon-like radome, faintly resembling a 
mushroom thriving in a forest-bed. 

The purpose of the rubber-fabric radome is to 
protect the radar antenna from wind, snow and 
ice, without distorting signals. An aluminum frame- 
work is used to raise the giant balloon, which is 
167 feet in circumference and 36 feet high. After 
the balloon is inflated to 1/20th of a pound of air 

ressure, the framework is lowered into the floor. 

hen inflated to a half pound of pressure, the 
wnge will withstand winds up to 125 miles per 
our. 

Special infrared lamps trained on the walls kee 
the radome free of ice and snow. Entrance is through 
an air lock chamber. 


YNDONVILLE, VT., small ski resort in the 

Green Mountains, has become the first com- 
munity in the country with a fluorescent-lighted 
main street. So effective are the big luminaires, 
develo by General Electric engineers, that Lyn- 
donville officials plan to hold the town’s famous sled- 
dog races right down the main street this winter. 


silane. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day of 


month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Ex.: D 5-6 means Dec. 5, page 6. The letter 
T following a page number means Teacher Edition. 
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Africa: Ancient Masks Weren't 
for Fun, O 31-2; Bibliography, 
O 19-3T; Facts About South 
Africa, O 31-9; Riches of the 
Veld (film-text) with map, O 
31-7. 

Agriculture: Afghanistan Now 
Using Scythes, J 23-4; Bumper 
Crop in 1951, S 26-6; Electric 
Lights Increase Crops, O 24-4; 
Hogs Grow Faster, D 12-6; 
Krilium, New Man-made 
Chemical, J 16-7; New Fabrics 
Made from Peanuts, O 10-7; 
U. S. Farms Are Bigger but 
Fewer Than in 1940, D 12-5. 

Alaska: Chart Alaska's Waters, 
J 9-5; Moose Make Life Hard 
on Alaska Railroad, N 28-4. 

Aluminum: Boom in South, N 
28-5. 

American Schools (Special Sec- 
tion, Part 2, Nov. 7): Biggest 
Parade (statistics on enroll- 
ment), p 4; Citizenship and 
Moral Training, p 12; Don't 
Miss Anything (essay by Cari 
Carmer), p 10; Double-Duty 
School (plan), p 14; Good 
Teachers Make Good School 


Cancer: Radioactive Cobalt to 
Treat Cancer, O 10-7. 

China: U. 8S. Blocks Blackmail 
by Communists, J 16-6. 

Christmas: Christmas Eve—poem 
(Norinne Sinclair), D 5-19; 
Christmas _Tree King, 
Halvorson, N° 28-6; Do You 
Wonder?—poem (Sandy Penn), 
D 12-16; Earth's Christmas 
Tree—poem (Donald Peake), 
D 12-16; Getting the Tree— 
story (Kenneth Smith), D 5- 
19; Night After Christmas— 
poem (Lonnie Lee Rulan), D 
12-16; Poinsettias—Peace Flow- 
ers (Folklore of the Americas) 
articie, D 5-8; Santa Talks 
Back (Tony Simon), D 12-14; 
Seasoning of Good Will—short 
story (Mary Dirlam-Peter 
Brackett), D 12-10. 

Conservation: Pushing Our Riv- 
ers Around, N 7-17. 

Constitution: see Your Rugged 
Constitution. 

‘osta Rica: Fights Yellow Fever 
Epidemic, O 17-7. 

Creative Writing: 
Writers. 

—- for Freedom: 

Ss 


see Junior 





*p 22; Private and Parochial 
Schools, p 20; Service Is Per- 
sonal (special services), p 7; 
3 R's (fundamentals), p 11; 
What Education Costs, p 16; 

Students Say About 
Schools, p 3; When Nobody's 
Looking (Jerome Weidman), 


p 13. 

Antarctica: Bibliography, N 28- 
2T; Byrd ae (map), D 
12-6; France Ends Third Expe- 
dition, J 23-4; Pitories Map, D 


12-Cover; Question-Mark Con- 
tinent—Antarctica (theme ar- 
ticle), D 12-7. 

: Proposed Trip to 


Atomic Bomb: Radiation Shade, 
O 11-7; Russia Tests Second 
Bomb, O 2-2; Third Russian 
Atom Blast, N 7-5. 

Atomic Energy: Atomic-Heated 
Building, D 5-7; Atomic Pow- 
ered Submarine and Airplane 
to Be Built, S 26-7. 

Australia: Signs Defense Pact 
with.U. S., S 26-7. 

Austria: Marshall Plan Helps 
Towns, J 23-4; Receives Four- 
H-Club Chicks, O 24-3. 

Aviation: Handy-Andy Helicop- 
ters, S 26-20; Britain Starts 
London-Rome Jet Air Service, 
J 16-7; Rocket Powered Plane 
Sets Record, S 26-5; World's 
Airmen Need International 
Language, D 5-6; Wright Plane 
Flies 48 Years Later, J 9-4. 


Cc 


Canada: Bibliography, N 17-55T; 
French-Canadians of Quebec 
(film-story with map), N 28-9; 
Glooskap Finds Summer (folk- 
lore), S 26-18; New Canadian 
Set of Stamps, N 7-30; Offers 
Home to Flee Czechoslo- 
vakians, O 10-7; Trucking the 
Giants (folklore), J 9-12. 


26-7; Radio 
Boe 's 19-7. 
Czechoslovakia: Canada Offers 
Home to Fleeing Czechs, O 
10-7; “Freedom Train” to West- 
ern Germany, O 3-5; Trade 
Restrictions, O 10-5. 


Declaration of Independence: 
Helium Used to Preserve Doc- 
ument, a 19-7. 

see aiso VU. S&S. 
History, Your Rugged Consti- 
tution. Danger Spots in a Di- 
vided World, O 3-2, (Part I 
T. E.); Two Thousand Euro- 
peans Will Be Americans for a 
Year, O-31-4. 

Dominican Republic: Christo- 
pher Columbus Memorial, O 
10-7. 


Free 


E-—F 
see also American 
1951 Enrollment, §S 


Education : 
Schools. 


26-5. 

Egypt: Let U.N. Run Vote in 
the Sudan, N 28-3; More Brit- 
ish Troops in Suez; Egyptians 
Block Supply Roads, N 14-5; 
Riots Spread, O 31-3; Suez 
Canal Zone Dispute with Brit- 
ain, O 24-3. 

Eskimos: Ancient Masks Weren't 
for Fun, O 31-2. 

Fires: 50% of U. S. Fires Take 
Place in Homes, O 31-4. 

Floods: Midwest Flood, S 19-6. 

Folklore of the Americas: Gloos- 
kap Finds Summer (Canada), 
S 26-18; Mystery of Creation, 
O 17-10; Poinsettias — Peace 
Flowers--Mexico (as told by 
Hester Scott), D 5-8; The Pea- 


Puerto Ricans), N 7-16. 


Foods: Quick-freezing for Frozen 
Foods (Tony Simon), N 7-14. 
France: Bibliography, O 10-47T; 
French Face Forward (theme 
article), O 24-5; I'm from Nor- 
mandy, O 24-8; Map, O 24-6. 
Freedom Press: Restrictions, 


of 
Oo 10-5. 
French-Canadians: see Canada. 
French Moroceo: Bibliography, 
D 12-2T; Theme Article (map), 
J 16-10; We're from French 
Morocco, J 16-8. 


G 

Germany: Bibliography, O 31- 
4T; How We Live, O 17-14; 
Theme Article (map), O 17-11. 

Great Britain: see also Egypt, 
Sudan, Suez. Churchill Will 
Visit Truman, D 12-5; Con- 
servatives Win; Churchill 
Takes Over, N 14-6; Election 
Campaign, O 24-4; Election 
Day-Oct. 25, O 17-6; Pelicans 
for Britain, D 12-6; Princess 
Elizabeth, Prince Philip to 
Visit U. S., O 17-6. 

Greece: Asked to Join NATO 
(map), O 10-6; Newest Mem- 
ber of U.N. Security Council, 
J 9-4. 

Greenland: Bibliography, O 24- 
3T; May Be Three Islands, Not 
One, N 17-5; Greenland—the 
World's Biggest Island (theme 
article), N 7-11; U. 8S. Builds 
Air Base, N 7-6. 

Guam: Japanese Soldiers Sur- 
render, O 17-5. 


Halloween: Ancient Masks 
Weren't for Fun, O 31-2; 
Poems (Junior Writers), O 31- 
11; Wishing You a Scary Hal- 
loween (masks), O 3i-Cover. 

Health and Nutrition: Carjoons 
—Breakfast, S 19-26, Colds, N 
14-19, D 5-20; Complexion, O 
17-18, Diets, O 31-13, Energy 
Foods, J 9-14; Milk, O 3-16; 
Sleep, J 23-16. 

How's Your Health? (Question 
Box): S 26-24, O 10-16, O 24- 
12, N 7-28, N 28-17, D 12-18. 

Hungary: Ransom Price for U. 8. 
Flyers, J 9-4, J 16-5; Russia 
Admits Downing VU. 8S. Planes, 
D 5-5, D 12-4. 


5 


Iceland: Bibliography, N 14-3T; 
How We Live in Reykjavik 
(World Friendship Series), D 
5-12; Island of Frost and Fire 
(Theme Article—with map), 
D 5-9. 

Independence Hall: 
roundings, N 28-8. 

India: Dispute with Pakistan 
Over Kashmir, S 19-6; Wo- 
men's Rights Bill, O 3-4. 

Indians: Talking Leaves (Sequo- 
yah, Cherokee Indian), N 14- 
16; Tricking the Giants (Dela- 
ware Indians), J 9-12; Wild 
Rice Indians (Chippewas), $ 
19-14. 

Indo-China: Gen. de Lattre de 
Tassigny Asks for U. 8. Arms 
Aid, O 10-5; Trouble Looms in 
South East Asia, J 23-2. 

Iran: Britain-Iran Oi) Talks, S$ 
19-6; Mossedegh Asks for Loan 
from U. S., N 28-3; Seizes Re- 
finery, O 10-5; U.N. Drops. Iran 
Debate, O 31-3. 

Iraq: Oldest Village in World 
Dug Up in Northeast Iraq, O 
31-5. 

Italy: 


New Sur- 


Bibliography, 8S 19-6T; 
How We Live (Theme Article 
—with map), S 19-10; Italian 
Peace Treaty Revised, J 16-6; 
Italy Strides Ahead (Theme 
Article), 8S 19-10; N. Y. Mayor 
Visits, O 17-7; Po River Floods 
Damage Northern Section, D 


3-T 


5-6; R Use Col 

As Concert Theatre, O 25-2; 
Yugoslavia and Italy Seek Set- 
tlement Over Trieste, N 14-6. 


P| ; 

Japan: Bibliography, S 19-6T; 
Model Village in Japan Built 
to Honor UNESCO, 12-5; 
Peace Conference and Treaty, 
S 19-6, S 26-8, D’ 12-4; Sends 
Cloth to Korean Children, O 
10-7; Soldiers on Guam Sur- 
render, O 17-5; Theme Article 
(film-text, map), S 26-9. 

Junior Writers: A poem (poem), 
Jo Ann Morrison, 8 19-16; Be- 





mas Eve (poem), Norinne Sin- 
clair, D 5-19; Christopher Co- 
lumbus (skit), Charles Walker, 
O ‘10-16; Columbus (poem), 
Jane Stotts, O 10-16; Coming 
of Night (poem), Barbara 
Zikan, O 2-11; Deduction 
(poem), Sally Sue Banghom, 
J 23-14; Do You Wonder? 
(poem), Sandy Penn, D 12-16; 
Earth's Christmas Tree 
(poem), Donald Peake, D 12- 
16; Fall (poem), Edward Ber- 
nard Graw, N 14-15; Getting 
the Tree (story), Kenneth 
Smith, D 56-19; 
(poem), Karen Krasner, O 31- 
11; Halloween (poem), Bar- 
bara Redfield, O 31-11; Hal- 
loween (poem), Wardle, 
O $3i-11;. Junior 
(poem), Richard Lee, O 3-17; 
Kitchen (poem), Wendall 
Caldwell, J 9-16; Lake 
Jo Ann Morrison 
Lazy (poem), 
O 3-17; Life 
Counsell, 8 19-16; Moon 
ody (poem) Robin age Fn N 
14-15; My First Dancing 
son (essay), N ss Night 
After Christmas (poem) 
je Lee Rulon, D 12-16; Not 
‘or Me (poem), David Rowell, 
N 17-22; Orchestra ( 
Elizabeth Post, O 3-17; 
on the Bureau (essay), Margie 
Pioneer Spirit 


24-11; 
(poem), Daniel 

15; Thanksgiving (poem) 
Bertha de Azevedo, N 14-15; 
Trees (poem), Martha Adariis, 
O 3-17; Wandering Cat (poem), 
Doris Ruth Coleman, D 5-19. 


K—L 

Kalmucks: Homeless Kalmuck’s 
Will Settle in U. S., N 14-7. 

Kashmir: India, Pakistan. to 
Vote, S 19-6. 

Korea; See U.N. Korea. 

Latin America: See Folklore of 
the Americas and specific 
countries. 

Libya: New Nation Faces Many 
Problems (map), J 9-3. 


M 

Marshall Plan: New Plan to 
Strengthen Allies (Mutual Se- 
curity Agency), J 9-5; Ten 
Years That Changed the World, 
O 3-24 (Part Il T.E.); 2,000 
Europeans Will Be Americans 
for a Year, O 31-4. 

Masks: Ancient Masks Weren't 
For Fun, O 31-2. 

Mexico: Bibliography, D 5-12T: 
How We Live in Mexico, 
9-8; Mexico City Is Sinking, 
S 19-7; Modernizing Mexico 


U.N, Assembly, N 
28-4;. Poinsettias—Peace Filow- 
ers (Folklore), D 5-8. 


Thanksgiving Day 
Basham, N 14- 
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Morocco: — French Morocco. 
Movies: An American in Paris, 
N sos Angels in the Out- 


Bride, J 9-9; Jim Thorpe, All- 
American, S 19-27; Lavender 
Hill Mob, N 14-20; Navajo, J 
16-16; Red Badge of Courage, 
O 3-18; Rhubarb, O 17-21; 
ee S 26-33, O 10-14; Sub- 

marine Command, J 9-9; Tom 
Brown's School-Days, D 12-3; 
When I Grow Up, O 318; 
When Worlds Collide, N 14-20; 
Whistle at Eaton Falls, S — 


Netherlands: Warren (Ark,) and 


14-7; Hogs Grow Faster, D 12- 
6; Jupiter's 12th Moon, N 14- 
7; Krilium, New Man-Made 
Chemical, J 16-7; New Weather 
Balloons, O 31-5; Pelicans for 
py D 12-6; Photos Bat- 


Use TV, J 9-5; Talking Bird 
Messengers, O 31-5; Under- 
water TV, D 5-7; U. S. Sends 
Research 


Specimens to Euro- 
pean Scientists, J 23-4; Walter 
Reed Anniversary, D 5-6; Wool- 


Your Key to Understanding 
the News, O 3 (Part II) Teach- 
er 


US. Coasts, S 26-6; Surgeons 
Use TV, J 9-5; Underwater 


‘TV, D 5-7; US. Needs Shelve 


Color TV, N 17-6. 


Thanksgiving: Being Thankful— 


poem (Bertha de Azevedo), N 
14-15; ving — poem 
(George Shapiro), N 14-15; 
Thanksgiving Day -- poem 
(Daniel Basham), N 14-15; 
Thanksgiving Day Scene—play 
(Ethel M. Duncan), N_ 17-8; 


(film- 
unit, map), O 31-7; Antarctica, 
D 12-7; France, O 24-5; French- 
Canadians, N 28-9; French 
Moroceo, J 16-10; Germany 
(map), O 17-11; Greenland 
(map), N 7-11; Iceland, D 5-9; 
Industrial Lake Port, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (film-unit), J 23-5; Italy 
(map), S 19-10; Japan (film- 
unit, map), S 26-9; Mexico, J 
8-6; Norway (map), O 3-7; 
Panama and Panama Canal 
(map), O 10-9; Riches of the 


US. Bureau of Reclamation: 
Pushing 


Our Rivers Around, 
N 7-17. 


US. Cabinet: Inside the Cabi- 


net, O 3-17 (Part gy 
Lovett Becomes Secretary of 


Union, J 23-3; Urged to Es- 
tablish UMT, N 14-6. 


U.S. Deferbe: Fighting Edge, O 


3-15 (Part 
Becomes 


Borculo (Netherlafids) — 
Friends the Sea, N 7-6. 
New Zealand: Signs Defense 
Pact with U. &., S 26-6. 
North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 


Spitsbergen: Russia Claims 
ATO Is Using Spitsbergen, 

" 7-6. 

Spotlight on America (Tony 

Simon): Handy-Andy Heli- 


Veld (film-unit, map), O 31-7; 
Yugoslavia, N 14-10. 

Trieste: Italy and Yugoslavia 
Seek Peaceful End to Quarrel, 
N 14-6, 


zation (NATO): Flag for 
SHAPE, O 17-7; Greece, Tur- 


key Asked to Join (map), O ° 


10-6; Russia Claims NATO Is 
Using Spitsbergen, N 17-6. 

Norway: Bibliography, S 26-39T; 
How We Live, O 3-10; Russia 
Claims NATO Is Using Spits- 
bergen, N 7-6; Theme Article 
(map), O 3-7. 


P—-R 
Pakisian: Dispute with India 
Over Kashmir, S 19-6; Prime 


We Live, O 10-12; Theme Arti- 

cle (map), O 10-9. 

rks: Record Number of Tour- 

ists in National Parks, N 14-6. 
Pearl Harbor: 10th Anniversary 


Photography: see Shutterbugs. 

Plays: David and the Spider. 
radio play (Helen Hyman), re) 
3-12; Thanksgiving Day Scene 
(Ethel M. Duncan), N 17-8; 
Word Derivation (Pantaloon, 
Words to the Wise), J 9-13. 

Poetry: see Junior Writers. 


Population: Dundas, (Tll.) Pop- . 


ulation Center, O 17-5; World 
Total, O 3-6. 

Radar: Directs Flying Bomb, O 
3-6. 


Refugees: One Millionth DP 
Finds New Home, N 28-3. 

Russia: Admits Downing U. 8. 
Plane in Hungary, D 12-4; En- 
ter Olympics, J 23-4; Kennan 
Appointed U. S. Am ior, 
J 16-6; Shoots Down avy 
Weather Plane, D 5-5; Tests 
Second A Bomb, O 24-2. 


Safety: Christmas Tree King, 
Roy Halvorson, N 28-6; = Ry -4 
of U. S. Fires Take Place 
Homes, O 31-4. 

Science: Aluminum Boom in 
South, N 28-5; Ants Show the 
Navy, O 31-5; Atomic-Heated 
Building, D 5-7; Bird Prefers 


copters, S 26-20; Quick-Freez- 
ing for Frozen Foods, N 7-14; 
United Nations, N. Y.—World 


Capital, O 17-8; Wild Rice In- 


dians, S 19-14. 


Sports (Herman L. Masin, edi- 


tor): Baseball All-Stars, O 10- 
19; Baseball Bonus Babies, S 
19-26; Basketball Scandal Fault 
of Colleges, Too, D 5-5; Behold 
That Tiger, Dick Kazmaier 
(football), N 28-15; Connolly 
Wins U. S. Tennis Singles, S 
26-6; “End” of the World, Bob 
Carey, O 17-18; Feller on the 
Phone, Bob Feller, S 26-28; 
Last Licks (baseball), O 3}-13; 
Long Shots, D 5-20; Mr. Guard, 
Les Richter, O 24-13; Mighty 
Owl, J 23-16; Mr. Touchdown, 
Bobby Reynolds, N_ 17-24; 
Shooting Stars, J 9-14; Short 
Shots, O 3-16, N 14-19; “The 
Arm,” Don Heinrich, O 10-18; 
Sportsmanship, Jersey Style 
(Bob Miller), D 12-17. 


Stamps: Battle of Brooklyn, N 
Postals, D 


28-18; Dutch Semi- 

5-22; 4-H Club, J 9-18; More 
UN. Issues, S 26-34; New 
Canadian Set, N 7-30; New 
Issues, O 3-22; One for Betsy 
Ross, D 12-22; Panama Canal 
Zone, O 10-22; Scholastic 
Stamp Club, O 10-22; Swiss 
Telecommunication Issues, J 
23-18; U.N. Issues, O 17-5, O 
24-15; U. S. Commemoratives 
for 1952, J 23-18; U.S. Summer 
Issues, S 19-29. 


Steel: Taconite for Steel, O 10- 


7; US. Production, O 3-6. 


Stories; see also Junior Writ- 


ers. Black Stallion and the 
Red Mare (Gladys F. Lewis). 
S 19-19; Hungry Winter (Eliza- 
beth Middleton), S 26-14; Mur- 
ka Finds a Hobby (George & 
Helen Papashvily), J 9-10; 
Seasoning of Good Will (Mary 
Dirlam-Peter Brackett), D 12- 
10. 


Sudan: see also Great Britain. 


British-Egyptian Dispute Over 
Control, O 24-3. 


Suez Canal:.see also Great Brit- 


ain, Egypt-Britain Dispute, O 
24-3. 


T 


Taconite: Steel Source, O 10-7. 
Taxes: Income Taxes Go Up 


Starting November 1, O 31-3. 


Truman, Harry S.: Gen. Clark 
Proposed Ambassador to Vati- 
can, N 7-7; Says U.S. Aim Is 
a Peaceful World, O 31-3. 


Turkey: Asked to Join NATO 


(map), 0 10-6. 
U 


- 
United Nations: Nations of the 


World, O 3-20 (Part II T.E.); 
Preamble to Charter, O 3-25 
(Part Il T.E.); Stamps, 8 19-6, 
© 117-5; Students of Interna- 
tional School Recite Preamble, 
N 14-5; The United Nations 
(guide to world peace organi- 
zation), O 3-23 (Part Il T.E.); 
U.N. Day, O 24-2; U.N. Leaves 
Flushing Meadow, N 7-6; U.N. 
Resolutions of June 27, 1990, 
July 7, 1950, Feb. 1, 1951, May 19, 
1951, O 3-27 (Part Il T.E.); 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, O 3-26 (Part I 


T.E.);. World Capital (Tony 


Simon), O 17-8. 
Budget: Revision on Payment 
Debated, S 26-5. 


* General Assembly: Bibliogra- 


phy, O 31-4T; Big Four Talk 
in Secret About Arms Control, 
D 12-4; Meets in Paris, O 
31-4; Padilla of Mexico is 
President, N 28-4; Peace Plan 
Presented, N 26-4; Russia 
Asked About Prisoners of 
World War II, S 26-6; Set Up 
Group to Study Free Eléctions 
in Germany, J 9-4; U.S. Offers 
Peace Plan, N 14-5. 
International Childrens Emer- 
gency Fund: Cloth Sent to 
Korean Children, O 10-7. 
Korea: Gen. Bradley Visits 
Front, O 10-5; Korea Up to 
Date, O 3-6 (Part II TE.); 
Ridgway Says Communists 
Are Using Europeans, S 25-5; 
Russians Shoot Down Navy 
Weather Plane, D 5-5; Truce 
Talks, S 19-5, O 3-4, O 31-3, 
N 7-5, N 14-5, N 28-3, D 5-5, 
D 12-4, J 9-4, J 16-5, J 23-3; 
Vice-President Barkley Visits 
Battle Front, D 12-4; War 
News, O 17-5, O 24-3. 
UNESCO: Do You Know 
UNESCO? D 12-5; Model Vil- 
lage in Japan Built to Honor 
UNESCO, D 12-5. 
Security Council: Dro; Iran 
Debate, O 31-3; G Is New 
Member, J 9-4; To Hear Brit- 
ish-Iranian Oil Dispute, O 10-5. 
Services: 


U.S. Armed 


Edge, O 3-15 (Part Il TE.); 
New Uniform Proposed, O 117-6. 


Your 


Civil War Ransom, O 17-6. 


U.S. Supreme Court: Back in 


Session, N 14-6. 


Iceland, D 5-12; Italy, S 19-8; 
Mexico, J 9-8; Norway, O 3-10; 
Panama, O 10-13; Western 
Germany, O 17-14; Yugoslavia, 
N 14-8; News, J 16-6, 


Y 


Your Key to Understandifig the’ 


are organized), 15; Inside the 
Cabinet, 16; Know the Word 
for It (dictionary of terms in 
the ,news), 29; Korea Up to 
Date (map), 6; Nations of the 
World, 20; Ten Years That 
Changed the World, 24; United 
Nations, 23; U.S. Gears for De- 
fense, 14; We Fight for the 
Good Life, 12; World of Air 
Rugged Constitution: 
Teamwork by the States (writ- 
ing_of Constitution), S 19-13; 
Our Government Starts Work 
(three branches), S 29-13; 


Senators, O 24-10; New Con- 
gress Meets in Odd-Numbered 
Years, O 31-6; From Bills to 
Laws, N 7-20; Raises 
the Ploney, N 14-14; Com- 
merce Clause, N 28-13; Pow- 
ers of Congress, D 5-14; De- 
fense Powers, D 12-15; Elastic 
Clause, J 9-12: “You May Have. 
the Body” (Habeas Corpus,” 
Bill of Attainder, Ex Post 
Facto law), J 16-13; The 
States and the US., J 23-13. 


Yugoslavia: Bibliography, O 31- 
oslavia Seek 


4T; Italy and Yug 
Peaceful End to Trieste, 
14-6; Need for Machines and 
Men (Theme Article), N 14-10; 
We're from Yugoslavia, N 14-8 





